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Yet no sort of comparison can be drawn between the
pioneer and the dwelling which shelters him. Every."
thing about him is primitive and unformed, but he is
himself the result of the labour and the experience of
eighteen centuries. He wears the dress and he speaks
the language of cities ; he is acquainted with the past/
curious of the future, and ready for argument upon
the present ; he is, in short, a highly civilized being,
who consents, for a time, to inhabit the backwoods,
and who penetrates into the wilds of the New World
with the Bible., an axe, and a file of newspapers.
It is difficult to imagine the incredible rapidity with
which public opinion circulates in the midst of these
deserts. I do not think that so much intellectual
intercourse takes place in the most enlightened and
populous districts of France. It cannot be doubted
that, in the United States, the instruction of the people
powerfully contributes to the support of a democratic
republic ; and such must always be the case, I be-v
lieve, where instruction which awakens the under-
standing is not separated from moral education which
amends the heart. But I by no means exaggerate this
benefit, and I am still further from thinking, as so
many people do think in Europe, that men can be
made citizens instantaneously by teaching them to
read and write. True information is mainly derived
from experience ; and if the Americans had not been
gradually accustomed to govern themselves, their
book-learning would not assist them much at the
present day.
I have lived a great deal with the people in the
United States, and I cannot express how much I-
admire their experience and their good sense. An
American should never be allowed to speak of
Europe ; for he will then probably display a vast deal
of presumption and very foolish pride. He will take